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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Field of Ethics. [Being the William Belden Noble Lectures 
for 1899.] By George Herbert Palmer. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin, & Company, 1901. — pp. vii, 213. 
The test of the worth of a work on philosophy, if it is not merely 
a conventional text-book, is identical with the test of a good teacher. 
He is a poor teacher who merely informs, or compels belief in his own 
doctrines and preferences. He is a good teacher who stimulates the 
mind and thus compels disagreement with his own tenets and points 
of view. So it is, more especially, with a good philosophical book : 
it is worth nothing if it does not stimulate rather than inform, sug- 
gest criticisms of itself rather than compel agreement with its con- 
tents. The book under review — where indeed the author himself 
least expects it and consciously does not hope it may be so — is in 
respect of teaching power an excellent and wholesome essay in phi- 
losophy. 

The contents of Professor Palmer's work, The Field of Ethics, 
originally appeared in the form of ' lectures ' under the Noble 
Foundation — which, created through sympathy with the preaching of 
Phillips Brooks, as the Founder's note (prefacing the volume) informs 
us, provides for the exploiting of philosophy, natural science, and 
pure literature, in "the highest interests of humanity," or, as the 
Founder's note means, in the interests of religion. Professor Palmer 
has the honor to be the first lecturer under the Foundation ; and he, 
for his part, purposes " to offer an introduction to ethics of a some- 
what novel kind." That is to say : he presents, without being tech- 
nically metaphysical, a properly ' philosophical ' introduction — or 
what the older philosophers would call a propaedeutic or prolegome- 
non — to ethics. He does not, as do the conventional text-books 
on ethics, or the ordinary histories of ethics, "sketch in outline 
the principal doctrines of moral science"; or "analyze the working 
of the will and its relation to perception and the cognitive process ' ' ; 
or •" explore the origin of the moral sentiments " ; or "attempt to 
determine the ultimate aim by which, however remotely, conduct is 
directed." Rather, he tries "to fix the place of ethics in a rational 
scheme of the universe " — and, to be sure, philosophy is but the mak- 
ing of a scheme of the universe in terms of abstract formulas (if not 
in terms of "an unearthly ballet of bloodless categories"). In de- 
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tail, Professor Palmer aims to mark off "the field of ethics by means 
of a series of graded contrasts," on the one hand, from the descrip- 
tive sciences in general, and, on the other hand, from such norma- 
tive sciences, in particular, as law, aesthetics, and religion. Con- 
sistently, as he feels, with the aims of the founder of the Noble 
Lectures, Professor Palmer gives a good third of his book to the con- 
sideration of the ' affinities ' of the field of ethics with that of re- 
ligion, and of its ' divergencies ' from religion. 

In passing to criticism and appreciation of the book under review, 
we remark that Professor Palmer's skill in restating recognized dis- 
tinctions and in illustrating them — always indeed as nicely and as in- 
timately as Aristotle himself — causes him to lose sight of his real theme, 
which is, strictly, the ' field ' of ethics as a science, and to mix up 
considerations of field with considerations of method, both in science 
and in practice. The field of ethics, so our author tells us, lies within 
the field of the ' philosophical ' sciences. These deal with the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, while the * physical ' sciences deal with 
the phenomena of the unconscious world. This is strictly a deter- 
mining of different fields. Professor Palmer should have concerned 
himself with an elaborate description of the province of ethics as a 
science, within the larger province of the philosophical sciences. A 
description of what is meant by saying that " Ethics is the science of 
conduct and character ' ' were, in the light of his ostensible theme, 
his proper business, and the precise determination of the field of ethics. 
Instead, however, of doing this, Professor Palmer has a great deal more 
to say about the method of ethics and of the other sciences than about 
their respective fields : and, unfortunately, clings to the familiar dis- 
tinction between the sciences as being (in method) descriptive and 
normative, though stating the matter over again adroitly, and nicely 
illustrating it. But Professor Palmer may have meant to indicate by 
these terms the fields — or data — of the physical and the philosophical 
sciences. On reflection we discover that it is an abuse of language to 
view physics (in the large sense) as the science of descriptions, and 
ethics as one of the sciences of norms. All sciences must be descrip- 
tive : the word ' descriptive ' applies to method in science, the word 
'normative' applies to field in science, or to the exercising of -the 
moral faculty in practice. We are sure that Professor Palmer, as did 
Plato before him, in exploiting again this familiar distinction, is con- 
founding the exercising of the heart and the imagination with the 
science of ethics, which is the description of the content and origin 
of moral judgments. Otherwise, we cannot understand how our author 
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can submit that physics, as a science, concerns itself with simply ob- 
serving and describing, in our author's coinage, "sequential causation," 
and ethics, with observing and evaluating ideals or "anti-sequential 
causation." If ideals differ in nature, origin, and relations, from 
things, ethics has no other business than to describe these differences. 
Will Professor Palmer say that formal logic, as one of the so-called 
normative sciences, is anything else than a description of the meaning 
of thinking a principle ? Will he not agree that the syllogism is a de- 
vice for a short-hand description of what one does when one thinks, 
either correctly or incorrectly, that if one explicitly thinks A, the 
syllogism informs one that one has implicitly thought a ? As logic is 
the scientific description, not evaluation, of the ideal involved in 
human thinking, so ethics is the scientific description of the ideal 
involved in human character and conduct. 

We may have, perhaps, unjustly made a confusion of language ap- 
pear a real confusion of thought. We have, however, pushed our 
criticism, first, because we observe that usually the distinction between 
the sciences as descriptive and normative (or prescriptive) is really a 
contrast of method with field, secondly, because it is time the distinc- 
tion between the sciences was made one of contrast between the field 
of conscious and of unconscious phenomena, with strict identity in 
method, and thirdly, because Professor Palmer's book is a highly suc- 
cessful prolegomenon to ethics, and so marked by luminosity of thought, 
lucidity of statement, and ease in style as to be vulnerable only, per- 
haps, in, as we think, a confounding of the field with the method of 
the sciences, and with the exercise of the faculties which provide the 
data of the philosophical sciences. This, however, by furnishing forth 
much more in the way of analyses and descriptions, and many very 
intimate illustrations of his meanings, makes the book all the more 
valuable, interesting, and readable. 

The Field of Ethics, appears as the work of one who has long 
thought deeply about ethical phenomena, and who draws largely upon 
his own experiences for the data of his interpretations. It is what we 
should call an intimate book. For, first, it is plainly self-revealing by 
way of a number of records of personal moral experience. There are 
others like the following, for example: "A power expulsive of evil 
resides in . . . beauty, and sweeps us away from that preoccupation with 
self which is the roof of vileness. The beautiful object lends us its 
dignity. . . . Many times have I been saved from wrong-doing through 
the thought of its unseemliness." Secondly, it is an intimate book 
in the sense of causing us to see the truth through a man, not by in- 
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tellectual abstraction. We cannot read it and merely think abstractly ; 
we catch ourselves, as we read, actually introspecting. While its 
intimacy is illuminating, the book as a whole is valuable as one which, 
without being technically metaphysical, is a philosophical prolegom- 
enon to ethics. That is to say : it is a work to be read and used after 
one has finished with the traditional presentation of ethics in our con- 
ventional text-books, and implies in its appreciation a conscious knowl- 
edge of moral experience. It is not a book for the novice in ethical 
study, but for the professor of ethical wisdom. In this regard, how- 
ever, it moves over the field of ethics very much as did Aristotle in 
his (reputed) treatise — familiarly, concretely, and with simplicity and 
ease of style. As a prolegomenon it is valuable and timely ; first, 
because, by treating in its scheme provinces which are generally treated 
separately, it is an interesting method of ethical science ; and secondly, 
because the treatment itself is intimate, concrete, and suggestive. 

Had we space enough we could illustrate our criticism and appre- 
ciation. We conclude, however, by using the occasion of our thoughts 
about what seems to us the two strongest chapters in the book, namely, 
" Ethics and Aesthetics," and " Ethics and Religion," as a text to 
suggest the necessity of including in our treatises on ethical theory less 
of empirical psychology as such, and more of what I may call the 
aesthetic and metaphysical implications of morality. As Professor 
Palmer remarks, "it is from aesthetics that ethics borrows its idea of 
organic wholeness," and " it is only beauty that can reconcile us to 
law." But more than this, — and we think Professor Palmer misses 
this point, — in the last analysis all moral attitudes are aesthetic, — 
immediate, and categorical. And still further, it is not true that 
sesthetics considers only a dead repose, absolute completion, named 
perfection. If we conceive of God as the perfect and absolute being, 
we can still define his character in terms of sesthetics, for his perfection 
is one of active self-unification, ever going on, and ever complete. 
The finite will is both restless and unable to complete its world ; but 
that which constitutes its life is an aesthetic ideal, complete organiza- 
tion. The infinite will is itself the constitution of real completeness, 
without death of activity. And thus it appears that religion, which 
affirms concretely the worth of the inoiwais r«5 0ea>, does not recom- 
mend ' rest, ' or ' absorption ' into God, but ' union ' in thought and 
will with the Absolute. In the last analysis, ethics is the science of 
the absolute ideal, which as embodied in the perfect, holy life of the 
deity is at once aesthetic and religious. 

We recommend Professor Palmer's book, even though as we think 
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it is at fault in its three strongest chapters. It is luminous throughout, 
and thoroughly readable. It is, as we said, valuable and timely, because 
it is itself an interesting method of ethical science, and because it 
is immensely stimulating. 

J. D. Logan. 
University of South Dakota. 

Studies in Auditory and Visual Space Perception. By Arthur 
Henry Pierce. Longmans, Green, and Co., New York, London 
and Bombay, 1901. — pp. vii, 361. $2.00, net. 

This book consists of two parts, entitled respectively, " The Local- 
ization of Sound," and "Studies in Visual Space Perception." The 
first part is a systematic discussion of the whole subject of auditory 
perception of space. Earlier investigations are reviewed, original 
experiments are reported, and a final theoretical interpretation of all 
the available facts is undertaken. The second part is, as its title indi- 
cates, a less systematic treatment of certain special phases of visual 
perception. Various geometrical illusions are experimentally exam- 
ined ; no general theory, however, is presented. 

The book is the first regular publication in compliance with the 
requirement made of each Kellogg University Fellow of Amherst Col- 
lege. A number of the papers which are here reproduced in enlarged 
form appeared originally in the Psychological Review and in Science. 
The appearance of the book now makes it possible to see in its en- 
tirety the net output of the generous period of study provided by the 
fellowship at Amherst. This net output is a distinct contribution to 
psychology. Especially the first part of the book, which deals with a 
group of complex and difficult problems, is valuable as a thorough- 
going treatment of a subject nowhere else discussed with such fullness, 
either in our own or in any foreign scientific literature. 

The author's general conclusion on the conditions of auditory local- 
ization may be briefly summarized as follows. It is not merely the 
ratio between intensities of sensations received in the two ears which 
determines auditory localization. The difference in intensities is of 
importance, but equal importance is to be attached to " that [qualita- 
tive] characteristic which the sound possesses in consequence of modifi- 
cations wrought by the influence of the form and position of the head 
and pinna" (p. 149). Movement factors which have sometimes been 
included as immediate elements in auditory localization are rejected. 
It is denied that movements toward auditory objects are reflex. Such 
movements are cultivated as localization becomes more and more 
highly developed. Movement thus aids in the arrangement and 



